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within its four walls, and reaching out more and 
more to the entire campus. 

The center is attempting to anticipate the poten- 
tial problems of today’s students by setting up one- 
day or weekend group sessions on career decision- 
making, women’s assertiveness, human sexuality, 
development of social skills, effective study meth- 
ods, and coping with personal problems. 

This fall the center will focus on what Prof. 
Phillips believes is one of the most important 
needs—aiding students in developing themselves as 
persons and in improving their ability to relate to 
others. More group sessions on personal and inter- 
personal problems are being scheduled. ‘‘Too of- 
ten,” he explains, ‘‘students reach their senior year 
and do not know what to do or where to go.” 

The director estimates that about 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the university population needs counseling 
for problems of personal stability, education or 
career, but that only about 5 to 10 percent reaches 
the counseling center. Many are embarrassed to 


seek help, believe they can help themselves, or have 
private counselors. 

Prof. Phillips attributes the greater seriousness 
of students’ problems today to the aftermath of so- 
cial unrest, increased freedoms, and uncertainty 
about the future. All have contributed to ‘‘a sense 
of personal confusion and have heightened individ- 
ual problems,” he explains. The problems of stu- 
dents who come to the counseling center generally 
fall into one of three categories: 

—Personal difficulties, particularly among the 
younger students who feel uncomfortable, isolated 
and depressed in the urban university environment. 
They are unable to assert themselves and lack the 
confidence to develop the social skills necessary to 
relate to others. 

—Interpersonal conflicts, between roommates, 
boy friend-girl friend, students and parents, mar- 
ried couples or those living together. As the univer- 
sity enrollment has steadily shifted to more grad- 
Continued on page 2 


Ray House [Alias F St Club] 


Glance Again 
It’s the Ray Townhouse sitting at its 
new location ahead of schedule, 

taken by photographer Marvin Ickow 
who superimposed the two photo- 
graphs for the desired effect. 


Sometime this fall, if all goes as sched- 
uled, the Ray townhouse which has 
stood at the corner of 20th and F 
streets for 130 years will inch down F 
Street to its new address at 610 21st 
Street, a grassy knoll just south of 
Strong Hall. 

The futures of two other GW build- 
ings, yet to be constructed, are tied to 
the move. Most immediately there will 
be space for an office building for the 
World Bank, but further in the future 
is a four-building classroom-office 
complex on a mostly vacant block 
across from the library. ‘‘The income 
from the World Bank building will en- 
able us to construct the academic 
cluster,” said GW Vice President and 
Treasurer Charles E. Diehl. Where the 
average private institution gets 13 per 
cent of its operating income from 
endowment, GW receives less than half 
of one per cent from endowment. Real 
estate holdings are now beginning to 
serve as a partial substitute for the lack 
of a large endowment. The University 
has tied construction of the academic 
and revenue-producing buildings to- 
gether to secure financial support for 
its continued health and growth. This 
has been done previously in the last 


Ready to Roll... Er... 
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five years with such multi-million dol- 
lar academic buildings as the Marvin 
Center, the library, a major classroom 
building, and the Smith Center. These 
buildings were made possible, in part, 
through projects such as the Joseph 
Henry and Thomas Edison buildings, 
which produce revenue for the Univer- 
sity through rental fees. “Together the 
Henry and Edison buildings are the 
equivalent of a $45 million endowment 
for GW,” explained Diehl. ‘‘The reve- 
nue these buildings produce helps us 
keep tuition down and pay competitive 
faculty salaries, which are things pri- 
vate universities must do to stay sol- 
vent,” he said. ‘‘Unless the University 
is able to provide a competent faculty, 
it cannot provide superior instruction 
to those who are willing to pay for a 
private education.”’ 

Prudent business practices do not 
allow GW’s very expensive land to lie 
idle. Land not used for academic pur- 
poses must be used to provide income 
until it is needed for academic pur- 
poses. Like every other tax payer, GW 
pays real estate taxes on all noneduca- 
tionally related property, and on debt- 
financed income-producing property. 
The University pays District of Colum- 
bia and federal income taxes. 

The Ray house originally belonged 
to Georgetown merchant Alexander 
Ray, and is listed as a Category II land- 
mark in the District of Columbia’s in- 
ventory of historic sites. Campus plan- 
ner Everett G. Fellinger estimates the 
whole move will take close to 24 hours 
and will probably be done on a week- 
end to avoid traffic disruption. Results 
of an architectural study made on the 
townhouse indicate that the building 
should be moveable without sustaining 
major damage. 

Two other townhouses on the af- 
fected block, one University owned 
and one privately owned, are on the 
National Register of Historic Places as 
Category II landmarks. They will be 
accommodated by the design of the 
proposed bank building and will be 
preserved on their sites at 612 and 614 
F Street. These buildings are known as 
the Lenthall houses after their original 
owner John Lenthall, construction 
superintendent for the U.S. Capitol. 


There’s Something You 
Can Do For Admissions 


If you’re an alumnus who enjoys work- 
ing with young people, the admissions 
office would like to hear from you. 
You may be able to help them locate 
and counsel potential GW students. 
Some alumni are already helping ad- 
missions personnel with student re- 
cruitment, the result of a program 
which has been in effect for almost a 
decade. But admissions personnel 
would like to see many more serve to 
increase the effectiveness of GW re- 
cruiters. ‘“We would also like to hear 
from alumni who have names of poten- 
tial students so that information about 
the University can be forwarded,” ex- 
plained Bob Johnson of the admissions 
office. 

A normal trip for a staff member 
who is a student recruiter consists of 
visits to about four high schools in an 
area contacting students who have ex- 
pressed an interest in GW. These trips 
often cost $50 to $75 per high school. 
“We feel we could get a much better 


result if a student could talk to some- 
one who graduated from George 
Washington University. Someone in 
their geographic area could tell them 
about GW from the point of view of a 
person from that particular region,” 
he said. ‘‘Alumni opinion and outlook 
often have more credibility with a 
potential student than something we 
could say.” 

There are now about 240 people— 
alumni, students’ parents who are also 
alumni, and some who aren’t, who’ve 
been helping in recruitment. Interested 
alumni are briefed on areas such as 
current admissions regulations, finan- 
cial aid, and the Washington environ- 
ment. They may assist with, or conduct 
college night sessions, meet with stu- 
dents individually, give receptions in 
their homes, or simply refer informa- 
tion on potential students to the admis- 
sions office by calling (202) 676-6040 
or writing to the admissions office, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Machine Wash, Tumble Dry 


Remember those matress labels that 
said ‘‘Do Not Remove Under Penalty 
of Law’’? They brought about a com- 
pelling urge to clip off the label secretly 
in the dark of night, whereupon 
imaginary regiments of uniformed 
police would sweep down and cart us 
off to jail. 

Unfortunately, more often it’s the 
other way around—there’s no label in 
the first place. Since 1972 when the 
Federal Trade Commission first began 
requiring care labels for some textiles, 
thousands of consumers have com- 
plained that labels often are not found 
on piece goods purchased retail, or that 
information is inaccurate and incom- 
plete. This year the FTC proposed revi- 
sions in labeling outlining care and 
maintenance procedures for textiles. 

These procedures would require ad- 
ditional products—carpets, rugs, suede 
and leather clothing, and household 
furnishings—to be labeled with care 
instructions. Proposed revisions also 
would require care information to be 


more complete, and terms used in the 
instructions to have uniform meanings. 

GW was one of 13 cosponsors of the 
National Conference on Care Labeling 
held last summer at Washington’s new 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. The meeting 
provided a forum for debate on the 
new FTC rule revisions now being 
drafted. 

The conference was addressed by 
Salvatore Divita, chairman of the de- 
partment of business administration. 
“Among the 13 cosponsors where a 
consumer organization, a professional 
association, the federal government, 
business interests, and a university,’’ 
Divita said. ‘‘This union, alone, must 
be a first.’ GW involvement, he ex- 
plained, ‘‘stems from the belief that re- 
sponsible public policy is best achieved 
when all parties involved have talked to 
one another sufficiently about the 
issues . . . only then can solutions ap- 
pear meaningful.” The FTC will con- 
sider the meeting’s results before issu- 
ing the new rules. 
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uate and professional students, the counseling cen- 
ter has become more involved in marital counsel- 
ing 

—Problems with the university, including difficul- 
ties in studies, making choices about courses and 
educational programs, deciding on graduate or 
professional level education beyond college. The 
center aids the student in getting what he wants out 
of his college education. 

The counseling center offers students individual 
and group therapy sessions as well as workshops in 
specialized subjects and testing programs to deter- 
mine abilities and capabilities. The first interview 
with a member of the center staff is free. There is a 
minimal fee for additional sessions. About 10 per- 
cent of the students who initially come to the center 


require continuing consultation, Prof. Phillips says. 


The center staff includes four full-time psychol- 
ogists with Ph.D.s; two part-time with Ph.D.s; one 
part-time with an M.A., and four graduate stu- 
dents who are Ph.D. candidates in clinical psychol- 
ogy. 

An unusal feature of the counseling center is the 
use of ‘‘writing therapy”’ in helping solve students’ 
problems. Those who choose this method, usually 
a handful, write out feelings and concerns each 
week in a confidential journal and receive replies 
from Prof. Phillips, also in writing. The process, 
used by those who prefer anonymity and can 
express themselves better in writing, is “every bit 
as effective in bringing about change as regular 
face-to-face therapy,” Prof. Phillips says. O 
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GW Seminar Aids 
Hirshhorn Exhibit 


Modern art and architecture in Amer- 
ica would be inconceivable without the 
presence and works of Ben Shahn, Piet 
Mondrian, Marcel Duchamp, Raphael 
Soyer, Jacques Lipchitz, Walter 
Gropius, Ludvig Mies van der Rohe, 
Eero Saarinen . . . These artists were 
born abroad and immigrated to the 
United States. 

To commemorate them and all art- 
ists who have come to this country in 
the past century, and to honor that 
spirit of an America which welcomed 
“the wretched refuse of teeming 
shores,” the Hirshhorn Museum has 
mounted a stunning Bicentennial ex- 
hibit, “The Golden Door: Artist- 
Immigrants of America, 1876-1976.” 
More than 200 paintings, sculptures, 
photographs, and architectural models 
by 67 foreign-born artists are included, 
many on display for the first time in 
Washington. 

Joseph Hirshhorn, who donated the 
fabulous collection of American art 
now housed in the Hirshhorn to the 
American people, is himself an immi- 
grant to the U.S., and a trustee of 
George Washington University. 

Last fall, GW’s American Studies 
and Art departments offered a gradu- 
ate research seminar, ‘‘Artist-Immi- 
grants,” based on this exhibit. It was 
conducted by Cynthia McCabe, organ- 
izer and curator of the exhibit, with 


Immigrant artist Arshile Gorky, with 
his mother in Armenia. 


GW professors Howard Gillette and 
Bernard Mergen (American Studies) 
and Francis Grubar (Art) collaborat- 
ing. ‘‘This seminar,” remarked Abram 
Lerner, director of the Hirshhorn, 
“contributed many ideas and much en- 
thusiasm to a complex project.” 


Law Founders Day Banquet Set for November 12 


The 111th Founders Day, the annual 
coming together of 400-plus National 
Law Center alumni for speeches, 
awards, food, drink, music and con- 
versation is scheduled this year for Fri- 
day, November 12, at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 

Activities will begin at 6:30 p.m. The 
evening will include the presentation of 
the Distinguished Alumnus Award to 
former ambassador and under secre- 
tary of state Robert D. Murphy, 
LLB’20, LLM’28, LLD’S8. Columnist 
Art Buchwald will provide entertain- 


ment; Howard Devron and his orches- 
tra will play for dancing. 

Founders Day Committee Chairman 
Bruce S. Mencher, JD’60, judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and his committee have slated 
honor classes for this year as 1926, 
50th anniversary; 1951, 25th anniver- 
sary; and 1966, 10th anniversary. 
Reservations may be obtained by con- 
tacting the George Washington Law 
Association, Room 710 Library, or by 
calling (202) 676-6420. 


Colonials Look Forward to ’76-77 Season 


This basketball season will find the 
Colonials in a new league, the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Basketball League, and 
without the help of their second all- 
time leading scorer, 6-3 guard Pat Tal- 
lent. But head coach Bob Tallent is cer- 
tainly not brooding as he anticipates 
the ’76-77 season. In the EIBL the Co- 
lonials will play against Villanova, 
Massachusetts, Pittsburgh, Duquesne, 

est Virginia, Penn State and against 
Rutgers twice. The winner of the post- 
season EIBL tournament March 3, 4 and 
5 will play in the NCAA tournament. 

Last spring’s recruiting landed 6-10 
Mike Zagardo of Baltimore, 6-4 Vir- 
ginia all-state guard Bucky Roman, 
and 6-7 Tom Glenn, who averaged 22.8 
points and 13.5 rebounds at Fork 
Union (Va.) Military Academy. Jack 
Kramer, a 6-4 transfer from Rider, is 


expected to battle Roman for a chance 
to fill Pat Tallent’s shoes. 

Coach Tallent welcomes back 10 let- 
termen, including four starters, from 
last year’s 20-7 team that reached the 
finals of the ECAC Southern Division 
playoffs. The 20-7 record was the 
finest at GW in 20 years. The Colonials 
finished the year winning eight of their 
last nine games and 12 of their last 15. 
Included were two victories over West 
Virginia at Morgantown and an 81-79 
overtime triumph against Georgetown 
at McDonough gym. 

Pat Tallent averaged 23 points a 
game and finished his career with 1,725 
points. Forward Haviland Harper, 6-7, 
has also graduated. He became the 
15th player in GW history to score over 
1,000 points in a career as he finished 
with 1,050. 


A Pulitzer Prize for 


Dr. Butler’s Why Survive? 


Dr. Butler 


Dr. Robert H. Butler, GW associate 
clinical professor of psychology and 
behavioral sciences, has won the 1976 
Pulitzer Prize in nonfiction for his 
book, Why Survive? Growing Old in 
America. On the same day that the 
prize was announced, May 3, 1976, he 
was named the first director of the Na- 
tional Institute on Aging of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

That one big day was the culmina- 
tion of Dr. Butler’s career as an activist 
for the elderly (see ‘‘Getting Old,” GW 
Times feature, March/April ’76). A 
practicing psychoanalyst and gerontol- 
ogist, he has served as consultant to the 
U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the National Council on 
Aging. He has written more than 100 
clinical and research papers on topics 
ranging from sex to drugs to creativity 
in the aged. He is the co-author of 
Human Aging and Aging and Mental 
Health. 


GW Publications Win Top Awards 


The GW Times and the university An- 
nual Report have won national com- 
munications awards. 

GW Times won two major honors in 
the 1976 communications competitions 
of the Council for Advancement and 
Support of Education (CASE). It was 
judged one of the ten best university- 
alumni newspapers in the nation. It 
also received a certificate of distinction 
for illustration from Art Direction 
magazine, a certificate of merit for edi- 
torial design at the 1976 exhibition of 
the Art Directors Club of Metropolitan 
Washington and an Exceptional 


Achievement Award for public affairs 
articles published during the year, in- 
cluding ‘‘How to Stop Driving and 
Learn to Love the Carpool,” ‘‘Getting 
Old,” “Gearing Up to Go Metric,” 
“When Getting on a Plane is a Federal 
Case,” and ‘‘GW Lawyers in the Pub- 
lic Interest.” 

The George Washington University 
Annual Report for 1975 was awarded a 
Certificate of Excellence for Outstand- 
ing Use of Graphic Art in Communi- 
cations by the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany Graphics Gallery. 
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Need a Speaker? 
Try Our List 


Would your group like to know more 
about consumerism, French history, 
genetics, Middle Eastern politics? Even 
if these topics aren’t within your sphere 
of interest, there are 500 more from 
which you can choose. 

For the benefit of those in civic and 
professional organizations, schools, 
churches and clubs, GW’s office of 
public relations has compiled a speak- 
ers’ directory listing some 200 speakers 
covering more than 500 topics. The di- 
rectory includes members of the GW 
faculty and administration who have 
expressed their willingness to be avail- 
able for speaking engagements. Sub- 
jects are listed alphabetically and are 
followed by the speaker’s name, uni- 
versity title, and phone number. 

To get a free copy of the directory, 
write the Office of Public Relations, or 
call (202) 676-6460. 
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Naeser Lecture Hall Fund Lecture Fund Organizes 
Over Half Full For Letitia Woods Brown 
One hundred seventy donors have the virtue of humility in the chairman, Friends, colleagues and former stu- the lives of blacks in the District of Co- 
given over $13,000 of the $24,000 nec- which is its own reward. Between the dents of Letitia Woods Brown, profes- lumbia. She arrived on the scene 
essary to renovate Corcoran 319. Three dissection and the reassembly, all is sor of American history and civiliza- “when most believed that generations 
chemistry professors have undertaken submitted to a very detailed histologi- tion, are organizing the Letitia Woods of scholarly indifference and careless- 
the project in honor of chemistry pro- cal examination, frequently with stain- Brown Memorial Lecture. Professor ness of record keeping would prevent 
fessor Charles R. Naeser who recently ing, very infrequently with abstaining. Brown died in Washington of cancer forever the recovery of the story of 
retired with emeritus status. Professor Its a time consuming process. All August 3. Proceeds from the fund will early black Washington,” Professor 
Naeser taught in the department of members must cultivate the virtue of provide an annual lecture by an urban Roderick French told a National Ca- 
chemistry for 41 years and was chair- patience. So I have no words of historian of national reputation at the thedral memorial assembly following 
man for 23 years, longer than any wisdom to offer, only words of encour- Conference of Washington, D.C. His- her death. During the past year, Pro- k 
other person in its history. agement: ‘Carry on and may ye be- torical Studies. Dr. Brown was one of fessor Brown had worked on organiz- 
Professor Naeser also served in the come evermore virtuous.’ ”’ the founders and co-chairmen of the ing the All-Africa American Studies 
Faculty Senate for 11 years. Respond- Professors Reuben E. Wood, Theo- conference which is sponsored jointly Conference held in July in Nigeria. 
ing to a resolution of appreciation, he dore P. Perros and Robert C. Vincent by the Columbia Historical Society and Contributions, which are tax deduct- 
addressed a recent senate meeting with are coordinating the fund drive. George Washington University. ible, may be made payable to the 
these words, in part: ‘‘Besides the gen- Checks should be made payable to the A leading authority on black history Letitia Woods Brown Memorial Lec- 
eral satisfaction of serving the Univer- George Washington University and be of the District of Columbia, Professor ture Fund and forwarded to Professor 
sity on a broader scale, service in the designated for the Naeser Lecture Hall Brown developed GW’s Washington French, Division of Experimental Pro- 
senate has specific rewards. Senators Fund. They may be sent to the George Studies Program and was instrumental grams, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
become chairmen and sooner or later Washington University Development in preserving historic sites relating to 20052. 
present a committee report. The report Office, D.C. 20052. 
proceeds to be dissected and ultimately The renovated area, to serve as a 
put back together. The organs are not modern chemistry lecture hall, will 
necessarily all there—particularly the have new lighting and seating arrange- Plan Your Estate on November 13th 
ones the chairman felt were very vital ments, provisions for demonstrations, 
organs. Other organs have been im- audio-visual equipment, and air con- A reminder—Saturday, November 13, divorced. A $5 registration fee includes 
planted; now and then an appendage ditioning. is the date for the next estate planning Marvin Center parking, refreshments 
sutured on, but it all serves to develop seminar, “Estate Planning for Wo- and materials. The program begins at 
men.” Six women attorneys will pro- 8:30 a.m. in the Marvin Center Theater 
a ee eee vide information relevant to all wo- and ends at 1 p.m. Call the Development 
men... married, single, widowed or Office, 676-6414, for reservations. | 
Friday, Saturday Classes R 


Lead to New MS 


In Human Resource Studies 


Human resource studies is the subject 
of a new master of science program at 
GW begun in September. The degree, 
offered through the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences and administered 
by the College of General Studies, is 
the first, so far as those involved with it 
remember, in which all classes are of- 
fered on two weekends each month. 
They are held Friday evening from 6:30 
to 9 p.m. and Saturday from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. with an hour’s break for lunch. 

The two-year program will provide 
those professionals pursuing careers in 
employment policy, employee develop- 
ment, and human resource manage- 
ment with realistic interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches to manpower issues and the 
skill to analyze problems in these areas. 

Sar Levitan, widely known Washing- 
ton economist and director of the 
University’s Center for Manpower 
Policy Studies, is faculty coordinator. 
“This program should be helpful to 
someone working, say, in the admin- 
istration of a manpower program in- 
volved in the training of secretaries or 
welders. A potential student may have 
a degree in economics or sociology, for 
example, and be desirous of obtaining 
additional credentials of a more spe- 
cialized nature,” he said. 

Faculty include visiting lectures from 
other universities and government 
agencies as well as GW professors. 
George Washington faculty members 
serve as student advisers. 

Twelve three-credit courses, struc- 
tured to allow some individual special- 
ization and independent study, com- 
prise the program. Course offerings in- 
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clude human resource policy; sociology 
of work and organizations; methods in 
economic statistics; human resource 
development; survey of economics; 
advanced administrative management, 
policy analysis in public administra- 
tion; labor economics; career develop- 
ment and information; income distri- 
bution; current issues in unionism, col- 
lective bargaining and labor relations; 
and methods in social policy research. 


Sculptor and Sculptee 


Turker Ozdogan, head of GW’s cera- 
mics program, peers from behind his 
«Most Spirited Celebrator 1776- 
1976.” The puffing tuba player is on 
loan to the Dimock Gallery and has 
been on display in the University 
Club’s lobby. The six foot figure is an 
unusually large size for a ceramic 
work. To Ozdogan, a saxophone 
player himself (see GW Times Mar/ 
Apr ’75), the piece epitomizes ‘‘big 
brass band music, the most spirited 
American sound of all.’’ 


The Butler Did It 


photo: Peter Copeland 


Why did he decide to call? 

“I needed the money,” explained 
Jordan Ryan. 

True, it was a long shot, but one has 
to try everything at least once, especial- 
ly when jobs are scarce and one is just 
beginning law school. So back in 1974 
Jordan Ryan, GW law student, de- 
cided he’d ring up the White House 
and ask if they needed a good bar- 
tender. Certainly he’d have nothing to 
lose—all they could say was ‘‘no.”’ 

The switchboard operator nearly 
did. She was about to hang up when 
Ryan convinced her he wasn’t a crank 
caller, and was really sincere about 
wanting a job as a bartender at the 
White House. So she let him speak 
with maitre d’hotel, who asked him to 
fill out a Civil Service form and send it 
in. It was ‘‘don’t-call-us-we’ll-call- 
you.” He sent in the form and waited. 

After he’d just about forgotton 
about the chance of a job in the first 
place, he got a phone call. It was the 
White House, of course. And six 
months or so after he’d first called, 


and after security clearances, physical 
examinations, and countless forms 
filled out, he was approved to go to 
work—not as a bartender, but as a 
butler—and he’d have to supply his 
own tuxedo. 

All that was back in 1974. He’s been 
“butlering” at the White House ever 
since. Ryan works with five full-time 
and several other part-time butlers. 

«My fellow workers are a tremend- 
ous group of people,” he said. They 
work six days a week. One is a lawyer; 
another is working toward a master’s 
degree, so Ryan isn’t the only student 
on the staff. This last summer he at- 
tended law school full time, and 
worked at the White House full time. 
In that status, he checks every week for 
job assignments, showing up in his 
tuxedo when needed. 

Ryan is due to graduate in May 
1977. What does he plan to do then? 
Join a law firm perhaps? He could con- 
tinue being a butler. Or he could take 
his own advice—‘‘you’ll never get any- 
thing if you don’t ask.” 


by Fran Marsh 


Getting elected is a multi-million dollar 
A endeavor undertaken by public relations 


specialists, polsters, psychologists, com- 


(J puter program- 
Printout mers, mass media 
magnates. Politi- 

cal scientists have written vol- 

E Or a umes about it. ‘‘But the thing 
you have to understand about 

8 campaigns is that we still 
Si of know very little about 
p them,” counters Eugene 


Declercq, visiting assistant 

Rum professor of political science. 

“Other than in the presidential 

races where spending is now controlled by law, 

there is still no systematic way to distinguish a 
good campaign from an inept one.” 

Eugene Declercq has just finished conducting a 
class in political campaigning in America, a first 
last summer at GW, though other courses deal pe- 
ripherally with the subject. Delving into scores of 
journal articles and texts and listening to the likes 
of polster Vic Fischer of Hart Research Associates, 
Bob Miller, administrative assistant to Senator 
Dick Clark, and Bill Rosing of Bailey, Deardourff 
and Eyre, a Washington political consulting and 
advertising firm, Declercq’s students came away 
with an idea of what is involved in a contemporary 
campaign. 

George Washington, running unopposed for 
President in 1789, chose not to campaign at all. 
Not that Washington was above electioneering. In 
Colonial times it was commonplace to win votes 
with spiritous drink. In an election in 1757, some 
30 years before, Washington had run as a Fairfax 
delegate to Virginia’s House of Burgesses. His 
campaign consisted of passing out over 150 gallons 
of rum and rum punch, wine, beer and cider during 
election time. All for the 391 voters in his district. 
In those days, handing out liquor was regarded as 
more a friendly gesture than a bribe—but the prac- 
tice no doubt contributed to modern laws prohibit- 
ing bars from opening on election day. 

But everyone didn’t go along with such customs. 
Less than a century later young Abe Lincoln, cam- 
Paigning for office in Illinois, took many of his ex- 
penses out of his own pocket. His law practice suf- 
fered while he was away, reducing further his mea- 
ger supply of funds. This, of course, in no way in- 
fluenced his honesty. One tale, the truth of which 
15 disputed, circulated in which Lincoln was given 
the immense sum of $200 to pay for a congres- 
sional campaign. He ran up 75 cents in expenses 
for a barrel of cider and returned $199.25 to his 
friends, with his thanks. 

Cider may have served Lincoln well, but not the 
hapless poet Edgar Allan Poe. Poe a politican? 
No, but his fate was caught up in the vote getting 
process. He died in Baltimore in 1849, four days 
after an election. He’d got money for alcohol by 
selling his vote. 

The United States has had a party structure for 
well over a hundred years—a very long time com- 
pared to some other electoral democracies. Though 
campaigns no longer draw direct nourishment 
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from the party the way they once did, the effect of 
the party cannot be underestimated, says Declercq. 
Perhaps there aren’t as many voters now with 
loyalties to the party above all else, and people do 
tend to vote independently of party ties in pres- 
idential elections. ‘‘But when you get down to the 
contests for state offices below governor, party 
loyalty plays an important part,” he adds. Almost 
always in voting on this level, party splits show up: 
Democrats vote Democratic; Republicans vote 
Republican. 

“ At the national level, it’s not how much money 
we spend, but how can we best spend the money,”’ 
Declercq said. ‘‘Before our new election laws, if 
you had enough money, you could try everything. . 
_ „every conceivable approach. . .but the problem 
was that in the end, when the analysis came around 
after the election, no one knew which spending 
helped the most. Now in presidential campaigns 
there’s only a fixed amount of money to be allo- 
cated, and it must be put to the best use. We will 
begin to get the analyses, the statistics, to tell us 
which works best. Instead of having some cam- 
paign crony look at a list and give a gut reaction to 
where the money should be spent, you’ve got more 
factual evidence to go on. . .not that the same con- 
clusion couldn’t be reached by both methods.”’ 

On the local level we still need door to door 
workers. But now they can be put to better use. 
Information processing systems like the precinct 
information priority system (PIPS) attempt to 
identify the strongest precincts so a candidate can 
make a decision based on available workers. Key 
items are identified: ‘‘Was a previous candidate 
like this one?” “How did he do?”’ “How did party 
loyalty figure?” Once a precinct is analyzed, the 
vote must be coaxed out, and influence exerted on 
the marginal voters. It’s a good guess to say no in- 
fluence can be had upon those who are already 
squarely in the opponent’s column. Funds spent on 
them are usually wasted. 

Most voters still decide before the campaign who 
they are going to vote for. But Declercq believes 
the truth in that statement depends on a definition 
of when the campaign begins. Studies by the Sur- 
vey Research Center indicate that about a third of 
all voters decide on their candidate before the con- 


ventions, a third during the conventions, and a 
third during the campaign proper. Truly interested 
voters make their choice early. The least interested 
remain undecided for a longer period into the elec- 
tion process. Ironically, the most ‘‘stable’’ voters 
are those who are either highly attentive to media 
appeals or those who pay no attention to them 
whatsoever. 

Some savants feel the media event—arranged 
crowds at prearranged gatherings showing the. 
candidate in a good light—has a stronger impact 
than an advertisement. The occasion can’t be just a 
speech. The candidate’s got to dramatize some 
stand, some injustice, by an action. His appear- 
ance has to be scheduled to coincide with news 
shows, though processing methods are more rapid 
now than they were just a few years ago. 

Other observers feel it makes more sense to be 
mentioned on the news shows. There is one ex- 
treme example where television time was purchased 
for several political commercials during the 
“news” time block of the evening. The format 
consisted of a ‘‘newscaster’’ sitting behind a desk 
reading ‘‘news.’’ He would occasionally throw in 
some good stories about his candidate, and some 
bad ones about the opponent. This ruse was con- 
tinued for more than one evening before everyone, 
including the station, found out what was going 
on. Another more legal gimmick is giving what 
used to be the ‘‘Committee to Elect John Doe” a 
new name. Then, in keeping with FCC require- 
ments for identification of those paying for politi- 
cal advertisements, the announcer says: ‘‘Paid for 
by A Lot of Friends of John Doe. It sounds more 
natural. But even with all the money in the world, 
winning an election can’t be taken for granted. 
«Maybe you’ll have a much better chance in the 
primary,” Declercq ventures, ‘‘but not in the 
general election.” In the past 10 years many really 
big spenders have pulled huge upsets in the pri- 
maries only to lose the big race. 

More states are now having primaries. One 
reason is public relations. For a few days the state 
becomes the focal point of the news, its electorate 
dissected and analyzed for the good and ill of the 
contenders. By the end of the primary road, 
though, most candidates who have managed to 
hang on are exhausted, physically and financially, 
from running from one state to another. Declercq 
doesn’t feel the proposed regional primaries, say 
four or so, provide time for the “winnowing out’’ 
to take place. ‘‘Primaries may be a necessary, 
though harrowing, process,’ he admits. In states 
without primaries, caucuses are taking on an in- 
creasing importance. The trouble is, most caucus 
procedures begin somewhere below the grass roots. 
Candidates must devote detailed attention to have 
any influence. 

After all’s contemplated and quantified, is mod- 
ern campaigning really more effective than in 1757 
when candidates passed out the cider? Is the print- 
out a better predictor than a sip of rum? Though 
millions are affected by the outcomes today, 
science, sociology, statistics and psychology still 
can’t predict with certainty which way we’ll cast 
our vote. O 
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A PORTRAIT OF 


—MRS. KARL MARX, 


Who on earth was Jenny Marx? 

Jenny was the wife of Karl Marx, whom every- 
body’s heard of and whose words almost half the 
world lives by. 

But she was far more. 

To begin with, Jenny von Westphalen Marx was 
an aristocrat to her toenails. She was daughter of 
Baron Ludwig von Westphalen and half-sister to 
the super-right-wing Prussian Minister of the 
Interior. 

Jenny is known to Marx aficionados, in a 
shadowy way, as her husband’s slavish, obedient 
assistant and occasional transcriber of some of his 
writings. She’s known incidentally as the writer of 
letters to old friends to beg money after she and her 
husband moved permanently to London in 1849. 
She’s known as bearer of, and affectionate Mama 
to, the frail offspring of the Father of Com- 
munism. 

Unknown until last May, when a doctoral dis- 
sertation, Jenny in the Shadows: The Marxes, the 
Manifesto and the Manipulation of History, based 
on five years’ detective work, was successfully 
defended at GW by Richard McLellan, PhD ’76— 
is the other Jenny Marx: Jenny, the fiery activist. 

New and re-examined evidence points to Jenny 
not only as a violently revolutionary journalistic 
collaborator of Marx, but perhaps as his partner. 

It was probably Jenny who, in revolutionary 
Chartist journals of 1850, under the noms de 
plume Helen MacFarlane and Howard Morton, 
wrote calls to bloody revolution too outrageous to 
be laid at Karl Marx’s own doorstep. 

And Marx may have deceived his partner and 
patron Frederich Engels about his ‘‘Helen Mac- 
Farlane,” even though both men put forward her 
name as that of the first translator of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto into English, dated 1850. Oddly, 
they gave it some 22 years after that translation 
was published, anonymously. 

No historical trace of a real Helen MacFarlane 
has been found, though Marx scholars have 
launched quests; all that remains are ‘ther’’ articles 
and several dubious references in two or three let- 
ters. 

Even if the doubtful honor of the Manifesto 
translation weren’t Jenny’s, though, what about 
everything else by ‘“‘Helen’’ and “Howard”? 

To begin at the beginning, we’re faced with the 
19th century revolutionary partiality to pseudo- 
nyms. Politics and kings being what they were in 
1850, it behooved people like the Marxes to wrap 
their identities well. 

Jenny had strong motives for launching her 
revolutionary career in the closet. She apparently 
stayed loyal to her reactionary half-brother—and 
his promotion to Minister of the Interior would 
have been impossible if the Prussian regime had 
known that she wrote calls to exterminate bour- 
geois society. 
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It seems that Jenny’s secret life, her work for 
both German and English journals, began shortly 
after the Marx family moved to London in 1849. 
The couple—she 35, he 31, and with a rapidly 
growing family—had been thrown out of all the 
best European capitals. Karl’s reputation as a 
troublemaker in troubled times had kept them 
moving. Jenny had used up all her influential con- 
tacts; there was no city but tolerant London left. 

Jenny had learned English in her father’s house. 
Papa the Baron spoke both German and English. 
It was Jenny who supposedly “transcribed” all 
Karl’s articles and sent them off for publication. 
(Her husband wrote in a hideous, minuscule, prac- 
tically illegible hand. In fact, the only job the 
Friend of the Workers ever applied for in his life— 
as a clerk for an English railway, in 1862—he was 
denied, because his handwriting was so atrocious.) 

Jenny may not only have transcribed but 
actually co-authored many of Marx’s English- 
language articles in those early London years. 
Marx himself was unable to compose independent 
articles in English in the early 1850s. 

Many of the articles supposedly written by Marx 
for the old New York Tribune are now known to 
have been written by his friend and patron Engels, 
but many others are still attributed to Marx alone. 
Money was at the root of this deception. What 
Marx received from America was often what kept 
the family finances afloat. 

Surely some of Jenny’s work must have come to 
light as the Great Panorama of History unrolled? 
Unfortunately, history tends to be politely evasive 
about embarrassing truths. Marxist history tends 
to be downright dainty. A supposed ‘*autobio- 
graphy” of Jenny tactfully begins in 1843—with 
her marriage at 29 to the 25-year-old Karl. When- 
ever it’s time to get into touchy periods, a little 
note informs us that the relevant paragraphs are 
‘‘missing.”’ It’s also written in a stodgy, matter-of- 
fact style—unlike the almost poetic letters that 
Jenny wrote her friends, or the sophisticated pieces 
she wrote about Shakespeare and Russian affairs, 
(anonymously—at her husband’s insistence) for 
respectable German journals. 

Official ‘‘biographies’’ of Jenny, two carefully 
manicured accounts written under Communist aus- 
pices in German and Russian, throw no light on 
her work. Last year, a third biography of Jenny 
appeared in German by Jenny’s grandnephew 
Count von Krosigk—who, believe it or not, was 
Adolph Hitler’s finance minister. The Count adds 
nothing to the pretty, misty-eyed classic Commu- 
nist portrait of Jenny: Jenny as Marx’s close child- 
hood friend and playmate; Jenny growing up in 
Trier with her aristocratic family; Jenny ultimately 
becoming ‘‘engaged’’ to Karl when he was 18 and 
she was 22, and Jenny becoming the 19th-century 
equivalent of a clerk-typist, for love alone. 

Even some reproductions of pictures of Jenny in 


official books have plainly been confused with por- 
traits of her relatives from another era. 

But what possible difference could it make to 
Marxists more than a century after the fact to learn 
about Jenny’s English, her writings, her role in 
revolutionary activities? Why should she be 
painted as no more than a companion, comforter 
and secretary to the man who wrote Das Kapital 
and The Communist Manifesto—itself very prob- 
ably ‘‘edited’’ by Jenny? 

There are reasons, and they’re strong ones. To 
most of the Marxist world, Marx is as sacred as 
Christ to the Christian World. Noting that Marx 
went so far as to deceive Engels about his wife is, in 
Marxist terms, as uncouth as recording a policy 
debate among the Trinity. And the fact that letters 
between Karl and Jenny sometimes reek of the 
couple’s contempt for the man who often sup- 
ported them is the ultimate heresy. 

Jenny actually held a glittering ball, attended by 
servants in livery, at one of her London houses 
when Marx was a Grand Old Man of Communism. 
Close comparisons of written descriptions and ex- 
terior photos of Marx’s London residences, care- 
fully analyzed, yield one inescapable conclusion: 
One fine, large and handsomely bourgeois house 
that Karl and Jenny occupied in London during the 
period that Marx headed an organization of thou- 
sands of dues-paying workers is rarely discussed 
and photographs of a smaller house are substituted 
for it. Jenny told Engels frankly that it was a 
“palace.? 

Jenny had, during the early London days, a 
devoted housekeeper, Helene Demuth, a sort of 
bondservant whom her family had sent to help her 
take care of her household. March 28, 1851, was 
the date on which Jenny’s fifth child Franzisca was 
born. On June 23 Helene Demuth also gave birth 
to a child, Henry Frederick Demuth. 

Henry’s father was Karl Marx. 

The birth was hushed up, and Henry sent to a 
working-class household, where he grew up as a 
member of that class. If a whisper of the scandal 
went around, Engels took the blame. It was only at 
Engels’ death, long after Marx and Jenny and 
Helene were dead, that Engels told Marx’s 
daughter Eleanor the truth. 

Jenny had probably always known it. (She gal- 
lantly referred to it in her surviving correspondence 
as ‘an event I shall not dwell upon.’’) Her dis- 
covery may have figured in bringing the career of 
“Helen MacFarlane” to an abrupt end. In the 
third month of Helene Demuth’s pregnancy 
“Helen MacFarlane” and ‘‘Howard Morton” dis- 
appeared forever from the literary scene. O 


A longer version of this article appeared in The 
Washington Star, June 6, 1976 and appears here 
with permission. The author is the wife of Marx 
scholar Richard McLellan. 
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THE FACE THAT 
LAUNCHED A 
THOUSAND 


George Washington—that face with the benign 
smile who gazed down at us through the chalk dust 
from high on the schoolroom wall—George Wash- 
ington has changed. At least ideas about him have 
changed. Like so many institutionalized images, 
over the years his mien has become static, frozen 
like the Morton salt girl, the arm and hammer on 
the baking soda package, the words to the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.” It is an image so constant in 
our lives and on our scrip that it tends to loose all 
of its meaning. 

But modern and not-so-modern artists have 
worked with the idea of George’s face for genera- 
tions now and have come up with some impres- 
sions put on display at GW’s Dimock Gallery this 
past summer. Under the heading ‘‘G.W.—B.M. 
O.C.” Dimock Curator Lenore Miller chose from 
among some 50 works of art in the University Col- 
lection relating to the Father of Our Country and 
added to them works of contemporary artists in the 
area and the nation who had worked on George’s 
face (a popular subject, she found, in this bicenten- 
nial year) to come up with 44 past and present im- 
pressions of George’s face. They are carved from 
wood, stitched in tapestry, polkadotted in pointil- 
ist fashion, and pasted together in collage. They 
are browned engravings and bronze and marble 
sculpture. 

Fifteen of the 44 works are from the University 
Collection. GW over the years has made efforts to 
amass likenesses of George. Several famous paint- 
ings are represented from the collection: Gilbert 
Stuart’s full-length likeness of Washington (one of 
two owned by the University) was brought out of 
storage for the occasion. The University hopes to 
find an appropriate place on campus, protected 
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from pollution and humidity, where the painting 
can find a permanent home. Its mate, another full- 
length portrait attributed to Stuart, hangs in Ross 
Hall. Represented by a facsimile was Rembrandt 
Peale’s porthole portrait of Washington. The orig- 
inal is now traveling with the Freedom Train (see 
GW Times, Oct/Nov ’75), and customarily hangs 
in the University’s board room. 

Among sculpture is Herbert Barbee’s marble 
bust of Washington done around 1900 in the neo- 
classical style. Barbee was from a family of sculp- 
tors—his father, William Randolph Barbee, 
studied in Italy in 1850 and was being considered 
for a commission by the United States government 
when the Civil War broke out. Herbert’s son Wil- 
liam donated the bust to the University. The 
Barbee bust is also the subject of a tee shirt com- 
memorating the B.M.O.C. exhibit. Designed by 
Zeki Findikoglu, it is on sale at the campus book- 
store. 

Many of the paintings are more modern in style. 
The bulbous chin of ‘‘G.W.’’ by Amico de Stuart 
and Robert Arneson’s pensive glazed ceramic with 
thought balloon pasted to cheek titled ‘‘Hum ... 
this must be the place” jar our sensibilities so much 
that we are forced to think in different terms. It’s 
as if Washington had returned to view his city, 
looked over the Potomac at the Foggy Bottom sky- 
line, thought for a moment and decided he was in 
the right place, tentatively at least. 

But who was George Washington, really? Since 
there are no photographs, no tape recordings, no 
video tape, none of the paraphernalia by which we 
now measure the essence of a person, as much as 
we’ll ever know is represented by these impres- 
sions. O — Fran Marsh 


Herbert Barbee: George Washington 


. this must be the place 
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Rembrandt Peale: ‘‘Porthole Portrait” 
of Washington 


Michael Clark: Green George Washington 
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unknown artist: George Washington at Trenton 
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THE DEMISE OF THE RESPECTABLE 


by Jenny Murphy 


Landscaping is a moveable feast. It can change the 
ambience of a place, and so it is doing at GW. 
Gone are the respectable and boring green hedges 
surrounding every building. Flowers—azaleas, tu- 
lips and petunias—and trees like the weeping cher- 
ry and the honey locust have taken their place. 
Rich textured ivy covers many areas where scraggly 
patches of grass were trying to grow. The change in 
scenery is something the physical plant department 
is hoping to encourage. 

‘What we’ve really done is sacrifice winter green 
for spring, summer and fall gracefulness,” said 
Robert Burch, director of the physical plant de- 
partment. ‘‘Before we were dull green with lots of 
nice hedges and very little spring and summer col- 
ors. There have been major changes around here in 
just the past few years.” 

Burch estimates that over the past three years his 
department has spent over $40,000 in labor and 
material for landscaping. The grounds crew has 
planted trees, hundreds of azaleas, thousands of 
ivy plants, and at least a thousand tulip bulbs. 
More than 70 benches dot locations throughout the 
campus. Planting and building, however, is only 
part of the process. 

Other factors must be considered before any 
landscaping is done. The Lisner Auditorium build- 
ing is a good example of the thought and planning 
that Burch and Anthony Donatoni, grounds super- 
visor, must go through before touching one blade 
of grass. ‘‘What shape is the building?” they ask. 
How large is it? What type of landscaping has been 
done on either side of the building? What color is 
the building and its neighbors? What grows well in 
that particular location? These questions must 
have answers before work is begun. Lisner, a solid, 
rectangular building, had an equally solid and rec- 
tangular hedge surrounding it. The hedge was 
removed and replaced with weeping cherry trees 
and azaleas which would soften the building’s 
lines. Cherry trees were chosen specifically because 
they’re ‘‘very Washington,” they’re very hardy 
and they can stand up under Washington’s pollu- 
tion. These trees would also nicely tie in with the 
weeping cherries which were already planted 
around the Marvin Center across the street from 
Lisner. Azaleas were chosen for their spring colors, 
a hardy nature and their tolerance to sun and 
shade. 
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Even with a lot of planning, mistakes can still 
happen and so certain areas of buildings must be 
changed or redone. ‘‘We planted honey locusts, 
weeping cherries and ivy in planters in the new li- 
brary courtyard,’’ Burch commented. ‘‘But the 
place still looks ragged and I’m still not satisfied 
with it. But we don’t like to rush headlong . . . we 
like to let the plantings around a building take on a 
certain size. We also have to study patterns of use 
in a newly landscaped area,” he added. Burch feels 
the students deserve a more beautiful campus and 
that they deserve pleasant things to look at because 
“it gives them a lift to their spirits, especially 
around spring exam time.” 

“Were really not seeking a landscaping triumph 
here,”’ Burch said philosophically. ‘‘Look at those 
flower beds in front of Rice Hall. A true landscape 
architect would probably cringe because those 
flowers aren’t color coordinated. You’ve got pur- 
ple, yellow and a whole lot of other colors all 
stuffed into a flower bed. But it’s pretty and pleas- 
ant and there’s a certain richness there.’’ 

Donatoni is directly responsible for GW’s land- 
scaping. He supervises a 16-member crew, seven of 
whom are women, which is constantly planting, 
weeding, clipping, trimming and cutting grass. Un- 
fortunately, picking up litter accounts for some 60 
hours of work every week. Women crew members 
are nothing new for Tony (as the supervisor is af- 
fectionately called). He hired the first women sev- 
eral years ago and was so pleased with their work 
that he tried to hire more. “‘I can’t tell you how 
proud I am to see the way they work,” Tony said. 
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Crew member Lise Antinozzi at Rice Hall. 


“They get out there and really do a good job. 
There’s nothing that that can’t do and won’t do.” 
They are people like Carol Burwell who has 
worked for Tony for the last 11 months and was 
recently made crew leader. Carol used to work in a 
restaurant where ‘‘the customer was always right.” 
She was raised on a farm in North Carolina, so her 
work at GW came naturally. ‘‘I like the outdoors 
and the independence of this job,” Carol ex- 
plained. The weeds, Carol’s new customers ‘‘sure 
don’t talk back,” she grinned. Moira Curran has 
worked on the grounds crew for over two years and 
enjoys the freedom of working outdoors. ‘‘Be- 
sides,’’ she laughed, ‘‘where else could I get half 
my wardrobe free?” She’s referring to all the for- 
gotten clothes she finds on the litter detail... 
clothes absent minded students never claim. 

Tony admits he’s pleased when he walks around 
the campus. ‘‘I look on the grounds as an adver- 
tisement for the campus,” he says. Tony even 
reminds students he sees treading on his flowers 
that they are paying for those blossoms, not him. 
And if they come back next year and the tuition 
has gone up again... . well, their destruction of 
the greenery is part of the problem. 

Burch sums up his philosophy when he says 
landscaping must be dynamic. ‘‘I want to make it 
so a long time resident won’t just walk through 
here without noticing. I want to catch his eye and 
make that person aware of this place. When a stu- 
dent goes away in the spring and returns in the fall 
I want him to turn around and say ‘Hey! What 
happened?’ ” O 
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by Phil DeBrabant 
GW’s depart- 


Foste mentof human 
tering: and lei- 

sure dies (hkls) con- 
World: yearly to expand the 
range ofits activities. When 


Department Chairman Dr. 

Peace James L. Breen, familiar to 
GW Times readers as ‘‘Con- 

sultant of Swat’’ 

(Oct/Nov ’73), 

was asked re- 

cently about whatis new 

S ports: inhkls this year, he smiled 
genially and suggested a 

Visit to po American Council on International 
Sports (ACIS) and its director William G. 

McNamara—the latest additions to hkls’s lineup of 

activity generators. 

The recently organized American Council on 
International Sports has been headquartered in 
hkls’s building K since early this past summer. 
ACIS, according to McNamara, ‘‘has as its pur- 
Pose to create good will and better understanding 
between people of all nations through sports.” It is 
a non-profit charitable organization funded ini- 
tially by American Revolution Bicentennial Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Department of State. 
Several well-known sports personalities includ- 
ing Shirley Povich, Donald Dell, Donna De- 
Varona, Rafer Johnson, and Meadowlark Lemon 
are serving on the Board of Advisors for ACIS. 
Washington attorney and GW trustee Mortimer 
M. Caplin is currently serving as president. Dr. 
Breen, whose course on ‘‘Sports and Politics” con- 
siders from a theoretical point of view many of the 
issues that ACIS is attempting to deal with on a 
Practical level, was instrumental in bringing ACIS 
to GW and he is also serving as a member of its ad- 
visory board. 

One of the major goals that ACIS has set for it- 
self is to promote and support sports interchanges 
involving competitions between U.S. and foreign 
teams at various skill levels from novice to elite. 
“‘During this past summer,’’ says McNamara, ‘“‘we 
made a cash contribution to the local chapter of 
the Amateur Athletic Union to support a group of 
Washington-area highschool wrestlers who com- 
peted in Poland and another contribution to the 


Special Olympics for the Blind to help send a group 
of visually handicapped youngsters to the Olym- 
piad for the Physical Disabled. 

‘In addition we co-sponsored a basketball game 
between the U.S. and the Israeli Olympic teams; a 
pre-Olympic handball tournament involving the 
U.S., Japan, Tunisia, Canada, and Iceland; a team 
handball game between the U.S. and the Rom- 
anian Olympic teams; and a post-Olympic track 
meet between the U.S. and the Soviet track and 
field teams.” 

ACIS is also working to provide advanced train- 
ing for foreign athletes, particularly those from 
developing countries. ‘‘Before the Montreal games, 
says McNamara, ‘‘we co-sponsored a track and 
field development camp in Ethiopia which brought 
in a number of promising athletes from all the 
African countries for several months of high-level 
training. 

‘<The followup report we had on the progress of 
those athletes,” he says, ‘‘was especially hearten- 
ing because by the close of the camp several had 
broken national records and had moved into the 
world-class category.” 

ACIS is especially determined to make its sports 
interchanges a two-way street. ‘‘All too often,” 
says McNamara, ‘‘we forget that people from 
other countries like to reciprocate. When we’ve 
done something for them, they want to return the 
favor. 

“Other countries are far stronger than we are in 
certain sports. The Bulgarians, for example, are 
considerably more advanced in weightlifting than 
we are and after ACIS provided their Olympic bas- 
ketball team with some scheduling assistance prior 
to Montreal, they offered, in return, the services of 
their national weight-lifting coach. We hope to 
bring him to the U.S. in the future to conduct a 
clinic for our weight-lifting coaches.”’ 

Introducing new sports to America is also some- 
thing that ACIS is involved in. ‘‘The American 
Softball Association (ASA),’’ according to Mc- 
Namara, ‘“‘recently concluded a cultural exchange 
program with the Soviet Union which introduced 
softball to the Russian people. In return, the Rus- 
sians want to introduce bandy—a form of ice- 
hockey, played on frozen lakes and rivers, which 
uses a much larger area than an ordinary 
ice-hockey rink and a ball instead of a puck—to 
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the United States. The ASA has asked ACIS to 
help fulfill its half of the cultural exchange and 
we’re working to organize a how-to clinic taught 
by Russian experts for coaches who teach ice- 
hockey in the U.S. After the clinic, those coaches 
can return to their schools and colleges and teach 
bandy to American youngsters and ‘bandy about’ 
will take on new meaning for Americans.”’ 

“To contribute to world peace” is one of an 
announced goals of ACIS and it now seems possi- 
ble that ACIS may be able to play a more direct 
role in contributing to the peace in a particular part 
of the world than McNamara or any of its advisers 
ever imagined. ‘‘I recently had a call from the 
Secretary of the Guatamalan Olympic Committee,” 
he says, ‘‘and she asked us to organize a clinic cov- 
ering basketball, softball, and swimming to be held 
in Guatamala. She thinks that we could make a 
substantial contribution to stopping the current 
war between neighboring countries by inviting 
them to participate in the clinic. So we’re trying to 
set that up right away to encourage these countries 
to substitute the playing field for the battle field.” 

ACIS is also developing an information service 
which will collect, translate, analyze, and dissemi- 
nate the research literature in sports and physical 
education available in the U.S. and other coun- 
tries. What we have needed in the United States for 
a long time,” McNamara says, ‘‘is a centralized in- 
formation bank with information on sports and 
physical education which can be made available to 
researchers in the U.S. and other countries. As 
things now stand, people who are doing exciting 
and important work in these fields have very little 
way of finding out what has been done and what is 
being done by others. We hope that we can do 
something toward remedying that situation.”’ 

Even though it is a relative newcomer to the GW 
community, the American Council on Interna- 
tional Sports has already accomplished a great 
deal. Its goals are ambitious, but as Bill 
McNamara says, ‘‘We live in a world community 
and we’ve got to communicate clearly with others 
in that community, if we are to avoid harmful mis- 
understandings—sports can be a medium for that 
communication and that’s where ACIS comes 
fg EL 
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| #101 Sweat Shirt 100% cotton knit 


Child —S(6-8), M(10-12), L(14-16). 
White print on navy or powder 


#102 T-Shirt 100% cotton shirt. 
Blue letters on white 

Adult—S, M, L, XL. $4.95 
Child—S(6-8), 

(M10-12), L(14-16) d $3.95 


Desk Sets #106 

Shaeffer pen set, one 
steel nib, one ball- 
point pen. White mar- 
ble base, silver on 
gold-plate 

seal. $50.00 


Elmer Louis Kayser $5.00 


| Adult—S, M, L, XL. White print on navy, 
powder blue or gray shirt. $6.95 


blue. $5.95 


D 


Histories of GWU #113 #114 
by Bricks Without Straw A Medical Center 
$9.95 


A 


SY 


C4 


#110 
Pewter Tankard 
16 oz. imported 
English 

pewter, glass 
bottom, GW 
seal, 5” high. 
$28.00 


#107 

Shaeffer pen set, 2 
ballpoint pens. 
Walnut base, silver 
on gold-plate 

seal. $35.00 


George Washington 
University Bookstore 
2110 Eye St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Description 


Some George Aroun l 


Pennants 
Gold imprint on navy 
wool felt. 

#103 5x12 

#104 9x17 


banner 


#105 18x36 rectangular 
$6.00 


$1.50 
$2.50 


— - J 


#108 Plaque 


year. 


Wood carved, 10-⁄4 x8-⁄4 , handpainted 
GW seal, engraved name and graduation 


$30.00 


#109 GW Blazer Buttons 
13K gold plate, GW seal. 3 coat 


and 4 sleeve buttons 


$18.00/set 


GW Rings 
for men 

and women. 
Write for 
prices and 
order forms. 


Gold Charms 
For necklace 
or bracelet, 
GW seal. 


#112 
3/8” diameter 
request prices 


e Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash 


e All prices include shipping. All orders must be prepaid DC residents add 5% sales tax 
+ Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery Total enclosed 


© Orders will be shipped UPS where possible 
(please print) 


Name 


Subtotal 


Address 


Street (Do not use Post Office Box) 
City 


#111 
5/8” diameter 
request prices 


Alumni Officers, Board 
Elected for ’76-78 Term 


General Alumni Association Officers 
have been elected for the ’76-78 term. 
Everett Bellows, BA’39, MA’41, is the 
new president. Bellows is vice presi- 
dent-Washington with the Olin Corpo- 
ration and also serves as vice chairman 
of the University’s Board of Trustees. 
William M. Porter, MSA’70, is vice 
president. Porter is program manager 
with the Office of Energy Conserva- 
tion, Federal Energy Office. Mrs. Lou 
Bernard Cook, BA’S58, secretary, has 
served as chairman of the Alexandria 
Ad Hoc Commission on the Status of 
Women, and is serving her ~econd term 
as a member of Virginia's Status of 
Women Commission. She is with the 
Office of Consumer Affairs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare. T. Arthur Smith, BA’49, 
MA’62, PhD’73, treasurer, is director 
of education for the Association of 
Government Accountants. 

Other members of the Governing 
Board are E.A.(Bud) Wareham III, 
BSEE’S53, Douglas L. Jones, BME’63, 
MSE’65, DSc’70, and John R. Man- 
ning, BSE’57, JD’61 (from SEAS); 
Bruce S. Mencher, AB’57, JD’60, Day- 
ton M. Harrington, JD’42, and Law- 
rence S. Margolis, JD’61 (from the law 
school); David G. Speck, BA’67, 
MAE’68, EdD’73, George Bell 
Thomas Sr., EdD’69, and Ruth M. 
Harris, MAE’70 (from the School of 
Education); Armand B. Weiss, 
DBA’71, Winfield Weitzel, AB’58, 
and Mr. Porter (from SGBA); Gerald- 
ine Werner, AB’49, AM’59, Gerald F. 
Merna, BS’73, and Barry Kennedy 
Atkins, MSA’73 (from the College of 
General Studies); Dee R. Parkinson, 
MD’43, Bruce J. Ammerman, MD’72, 
and William P. McKelway, MD’50 
(from the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences); Mr. Bellows, Mr. 
Smith, and Anna Nelson, PhD’73 
(from the Graduate School); Pasquale 
Menna, BA’75, Nancy Broyhill Dud- 
ley, AB’65, and Michael S. Wolly, 
BA’69, JD’72 (from SPIA); David R. 
Berz, BA’70, JD’73, Gloria C. Menzel 
Becker, BA’70, MA’74, and Hazel 
Smallwood Hanback, AB’40 (from 
Columbian College); and John Gordon 
Boswell, AB’53, AM’56, EdD’63 and 
Alvin C. Jensen, MAE’61, EdD’67 
(from the faculty). 


Get a Good Seat 


Order season basketball tickets now, 
and they’ll be mailed to you after Nov- 
ember 1. A check made out to GWU 
for $45 per seat plus $.50 for postage 
and handling is all that’s necessary. 
13 smith Center homes games starting 
November 30. Game time 8 p.m. 
Last year’s won-lost record 20-7—best 
in 20 years 
Season tickets—$45 
Individual game tickets 

$4—adults 

$2—highschoolers and younger 
Write Athletic Ticket Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Sino-Sensations 


Last May, GW alumni Jerome B. 
Brightman, DBA ’74, and his wife, 
Patricia Sobin Brightman, MAE’72, 
joined that still small group of Amer- 
icans who have visited the People’s 
Republic of China. Jerry was repre- 
senting Sobin Chemicals, a part of the 
IMC Chemical Group in Boston, at the 
semi-annual Canton Trade Fair. But 
the Brightmans were able to combine 
business with learning and pleasure. 
They visited factories, stores, com- 
munes, homes, parks, schools, and the 
Canton Children’s Palace (the latter 
two being of special interest to Patty, a 
specialist in early childhood educa- 
tion). They took 600 pictures. This 
article is adapted from an interview 
with the Brightmans by Kathy Bowers 
in The Wellesley Townsman, May 27, 
1976.—editor 


From a carton of souvenirs springs a 
wealth of Sino-sensations. . . 


Sounds. The ding-a-ling of bicycle 
bells. (Big black bicycles clog the 
streets of China. Packed buses and 
walking are the other common means 
of transport; cars are rare.) 
Clickety-clack of the abacus in 
stores; we didn’t see any cash registers. 
Occasionally speed contests are held 
between an abacus and an electric cal- 
culator. The abacus always wins. 
Tastes. Ginger-rich foods. Duck, 
water-buffalo, frog legs, sea slug, pi- 
geon, fish lip soup and bean curd. 
Fried rice is white, not brown. Sweet- 
and-sour meat is topped with the 
sauce, not swimming in it. The Chinese 
eat dogmeat. (All animals serve a pur- 
pose in China; the idea of keeping a 
dog or other pet in one’s home amuses 
the Chinese.) Chinese families eat out 
frequently. Food is inexpensive, but it 
is served artistically, as picturesque as 
it is tasty. 
Sights. Bright colors on May Day. 
Young girls donned bright skirts and 
blouses, departing from the navy, 
gray, or white pants they ordinarily 
wear. Clothing, like buildings, is 
neutral, functional, undecorated. 
Larger-than-life portraits of the late 
Chairman Mao. Portraits and sculp- 


tures of workers and soldiers, heroes of 
the revolution. White-on-red posters 
sporting Maoist slogans (Workers of 
the World, unite!) at entrances to pub- 
lic buildings and parks. 

Crowds. Streets teemed with people 
at any time of day or night. Whenever 
we stopped for a moment, we were im- 
mediately surrounded by 300 staring 
people! But the faces were smiling. 
People seemed happy, carefree. They 
have a sharp wit and laugh a lot. Their 
bodies looked well-fed, healthy, 
sturdy, some fat. We saw no signs of 
starvation. 

Parks. Numerous parks, used for re- 
creation, group exercises, exhibits. 
Every inch of land not used directly by 
people is cultivated. Two-foot-square 
plots of land by the roadside contain 
rows of rice plants. From the train win- 
dow, we could see farmed countryside 
as far as the horizon. 

Children in school. We saw signs of 
extensive, repetitive drilling of school 
children, even at early ages. Quite dif- 
ferent from unstructured, open school 
programs in this country. Conformity 
in behavior and thought is encouraged. 
But for Chinese purposes it seems to 
work; they have produced a highly dis- 
ciplined citizenry. (We were told that 
violent crime against people—murder, 


= te & a, 
Patricia Brightman with 
Chinese children. 
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Street scene, Canton. 


Come Fly With Us 


Resolve to get a change of scenery in 
1977 with a trip to an exotic clime. 
GW’s Alumni Association can accom- 
modate your whims for distant places 
almost any month of the year. Its ten- 
tative schedule of package tours begins 
with an escape to Santo Domingo’s 
Caribbean coast January 3-10 for 
$343. February 17-25 is the perfect 
time to watch the Nile flow by at Cairo 
and view Egypt’s wonders for $690. 
March 29 to April 5 may be spent ex- 
amining tropical Tahiti for $565. From 
April 29 to May 7 Switzerland beckons 
for $459 with a New York departure, 
but if that doesn’t fit your plans, try it 
from June 3-11 from Dulles for the 
same price. Flee July’s heat in Scanda- 


navia with a sea/air cruise. Leningrad 
is included. Price and dates are unde- 
termined at this time as they are for the 
tour to the Canary Islands in August. 
Africa in September (11-23) for $803 is 
a bargain, followed by a Latin-Indian 
November (19-23) in Lima for an un- 
precedented $379. 

All tours include round trip air fare 
and hotel accommodations at a mini- 
mum, and may include other items. 
Most departures are from Dulles or 
BWI. The Alumni Association is also 
planning to offer air fare only flights to 
Europe and the West Coast. Details 
will be available soon. Write the 
Alumni Association, GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052, for more information. 


rape, assault—is rare; political crimi- 
nals are ‘‘re-educated’’; the occasional 
thief works off his debt.) 

The sexes. Chinese women do not 
smoke or drink beer in public. Men 
seemed to smoke incessantly and drink 
beer—they smoke because Chairman 
Mao did. This was about the only dif- 
ference in behavior we noticed; there is 
apparent equality between the sexes in 
other respects, a source of great na- 
tional pride to the Chinese. 

Smells. The musty but not unpleasant 
odor of warm, humid Canton remains in 
the folds of our paper mementoes . . . re- 
minding us of our rare experience. We 
don’t forget that China is a land that 
Americans still can visit only by 
invitation .... 


Alumni in the News 
American Art Abroad 


The Baltimore Museum of Art was 
chosen by the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to prepare the only major 
exhibition of paintings to be sent 
abroad by the government in celebra- 
tion of our Bicentennial. The project 
was organized for the museum by guest 
curator Ann Van Devanter, MA ’75. 

Entitled ‘‘Two Hundred Years of 
American Painting, 1770-1970,’’ the 
exhibition is being shown in Bonn, Bel- 
grade, Rome and Warsaw for one 
month each, from June to December. 
Van Devanter, an expert on American 
art, is accompanying the paintings, and 
is lecturing on American art throughout 
the four participating countries. 

She has written extensively on the 
subject and has organized several exhi- 
bitions. Prior to the current project, she 
put together the Baltimore Museum’s 
“‘Charles Carroll of Carrollton” Bicen- 
tennial exhibition. In 1974 she was co- 
ordinator of the show ‘‘Self Portraits of 
American Artists, 1670-1973,’’ which 
opened at the National Portrait Gallery 
in Washington. 


Ann Van Devante 


Artists 


An exhibit titled ‘‘Eight Washington 
Painters” at the Art Barn, Rock Creek 
Park, Washington, included works by 
Harvey S. Clapp, MFA ’75, Peter Nel- 
sen, BA ’69, MFA ’70, William Rey- 
nolds, BA ’75, Brad Stevens, BA ’76, 
David Zimmerman, BA ’70, MFA ’76, 
and three artists currently studying at 
GW, Jean-Paul Courbois, Michael 
Francis, and Randall Grams. 
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Alumni in the News [Continued] 


Judy M. Bass, MFA ’74, a show of re- 
cent paintings at the Franz Bader Gal- 
lery, Washington, as one of six artists 
chosen by Kenneth Victor Young for a 
group exhibition entitled ‘‘Artist Sel- 
ects Artists.” 


John Coles, BA ’72, a show of water- 
colors in Manchester, Mass. Coles has 
also been working on a mural of the 
Charles River and activities along its 
banks for the City of Cambridge, Mass. 


Turker Ozdogan, MFA ’72, assistant 
professor of ceramics, and Zeki Findi- 
koglu, MFA 75, exhibition of ceramics 
and serigraphs respectively, at the 
atrium of the International Monetary 
Fund, Washington. 


Roberta Perry, MFA ’75, in a Print- 
makers Guild of Annapolis show of silk 
screens, lithographs and intaglio prints 
in the foyer of the Arundel Center, 
Annapolis, Md. 


H. Wayne Peterson, AA ’49, BA ’52, 
MFA ’63, a one man show of watercol- 
ors and acrylics at the Patmos Gallery, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Duncan Tebow, BA ’67, exhibition of 
paintings, also described as low relief 
sculptures, at Gallery 641, Washington. 


Authors 


Richard A. Bassler, MS ’66. Computer 
Systems and Public Administrators 
(College Readings, Inc., 1976). 


Donald H. Cresswell, MPhil ’71. The 
American Revolution in Drawings and 
Prints; A Checklist of 1765-1790 
Graphics in the Library of Congress 
(Library of Congress, 1975). 


Dick Dabney, PhD ’71. The Honor Sys- 
tem (Harper and Row, 1976). 


Donald S. Detwiler, BA ’54. Germany: 
A Short History (Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1976). 


Jorge M. Guitart, BA ’67. Markedness 
and a Cuban Dialect of Spanish 
(Georgetown University Press, 1976). 
The author is assistant professor of His- 
panic linguistics and director of lan- 
guage instruction in the department of 
Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, State 
University of New York, Buffalo. 


Richard P. Krafsur, BA 65, MPhil ’72. 
(ed.) American Film Institute Catalog, 
Feature Films 1961-70 (The American 
Film Institute, 1976). Thomas Wiener, 
MA ’71, served as a cataloger for the 
publication. 


Virgil McMahan, BA ’65. Washington, 
D.C. Artists Born Before 1900: A Bio- 
graphical Directory (Virgil McMahan, 
1976). 


Jeremiah Schneiderman, BA ’48. Sergei 
Zubatov and Revolutionary Marxism: 
The Struggle for the Working Class in 
Tsarist Russia (Cornell University 
Press, 1976). 


Rudolph F. Wagner, PhD ’67. Helping 
the Wordblind: Effective Intervention 
Techniques for Overcoming Reading 
Problems in Older Students (The 
Center for Applied Research in Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1976), and Dyslexia and 
Your Child: A Guide for Teachers and 
Parents (Harper and Row). 


Honored 


The George Foster Peabody award, the 
most prestigious in television, was 
given to WTOP-TV for two programs, 
one of which, ‘‘Harambee,’’ was pro- 
duced by Peggy Cooper, BA ’68, JD 
°71. The programs and station were 
cited for providing ‘‘a distinctly meri- 
torious service to the community... 
with a candor rarely seen in today’s 
broadcasting world these two pro- 
grams have looked into aspects of life 
which normally seemed to be off 
limits.” 


Ronald H. Blizzard, BME ’76, received 
the Severn Technical Society’s certifi- 
cate of award as the most outstanding 
co-op student of the year at the Navy 
Ship Research and Development Cen- 
ter’s Annapolis laboratory. 


Washington’s Arena Stage, founded 
by Zelda Fichandler, MA ’50, Hon 75, 
was picked as the first of the nation’s 
professional troupes outside New York 
to get a Broadway Tony Award. 


Emanuel Horowitz, MS ’56, PhD ’63, 
deputy director of the National Bureau 
of Standards Institute for Materials 
Research, Gaithersburg, Md., has been 
granted an honorary membership in 
the American Society for Testing and 
Materials, the highest honor the society 
confers. 


Antoinette J. Lee, PhD ’74, a preserva- 
tion consultant associated with the Gw 
historic preservation program, was 
presented the 1976 Winston Churchill 
Fellowship by the Washington, D.C. 
chapter of the English Speaking Union 
to study conservation areas in England 
for three months. 


Abe Pollin, BA ’45, GW trustee, real 
estate developer and builder of Capital 
Centre, received the Gilbor Chayel 
Man of Valor award of the Hebrew 
Academy of Greater Washington. 


Michael E. Samuels, MA in Govt ’72, 
associate bureau director for rural 
health, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, was presented the 
agency’s highest award, the Superior 
Service Award. 


Frank L. Riggs, MBA ’64, director of 
community affairs, Tucson Medical 
Center, has received an EdD in educa- 
tional administration from the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and has been listed in 
Men of Achievement, Cambridge, 
England and Who’s Who in the West, 
Chicago. 


Some recent appointments 


Erwin E. Abrams, MBA ’65, has been 
appointed administrator of the Com- 
munity Hospital of South Broward, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


W. Tapley Bennett, JD ’48, has been 
named Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions as deputy permanent repre- 
sentative. 


Robert D. Benson, BA ’59, has been 
named president and general manager 
of The Roanoke Times and The 
World-News in Roanoke, Va. 


Robert O. Bloch, BA ’49, JD ’53, has 
been promoted to senior vice president 
of Columbia Real Estate Title Insur- 
ance Company of Washington. 


Phyllis S. Boros, BA ’74, a reporter 
with Connecticut’s Bridgeport Post, 
was chosen from a nationwide field of 
applicants to serve a three-month 
summer internship in the United Na- 
tions Development Programme office 
of information. 


L. Stanley Crane, BSE ’38, was ap- 
pointed president and chief admin- 
istrative officer of Southern Railway 
Company. 


Paul B. Haigwood, MA ’63, MIA ’69, 
has been elected corporate secretary 
and named staff vice president of AMF 
Incorporated, White Plains, N.Y. 


Harry C. Hoffman III, AA ’65, MS in 
Adm ’74, recently retired after 23 years 
in the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and is now an account executive for 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., working with 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Harold H. Holland, AA ’56, BBA ’57, 
MBA ’58, has been elected chairman of 
the boards of directors of the Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Michigan and the American 
National Holding Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Elizabeth Kroll, BA ’72, graduated 
with distinction with an MBA in fi- 
nance from Pace University as part of 
the first class of the graduate manage- 
ment program for women and has been 
hired as a financial analyst with the Fi- 
nancial Management Group of Chase 
Manhattan Bank’s international de- 
partment. 


Naomi M. Laughlin, AA ’32, BA ’34, 
is the first woman to be elected presi- 
dent of Maryland chapter No. 32 of the 
Farm and Land Institute, a division of 
the National Association of Realtors, 
headquartered in Chicago, Ill. 


Donald H. Leeper Jr., MD ’38, was 
appointed to the Board of Veterans 
Appeals by President Ford. 


Thomas V. Lydon, BA ’72, has been 
named manager of international ser- 
vices on the staff of the Air Transport 
Association, Washington. 


John M. May, BA ’62, was elected as- 
sistant vice president of the Agency De- 
partment of the Government Employ- 
ees Insurance Company. 


Francis A. McDonough, MA ’62, has 
been named director of the Office of 
Computer Science for the Department 
of Transportation. 


John W. Snow, JD ’67, has been 
named administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation. 


Donald F. Welch, MS in Adm ’75, has 
been elected vice president of T. Rowe 
Price Associates, a Baltimore based in- 
vestment research and counseling firm. 


In the colleges 


Donald O. Castell, BA ’58, MD ’60, a 
captain in the Navy Medical Corps, has 
been appointed professor and acting 
chairman of the department of medi- 
cine at the Uniformed Services Univer- 
sity of the Health Sciences, Bethesda, 
Md. 


James J. Cummins, BA ’69, was 
awarded two grants as an outstanding 
student in broadcast journalism. In the 
fall of 1975 American University se- 
lected him for the Jack Jurey Scholar- 
ship, given annually in memory of the 
late WTOP newsman, and in March 
1976 the Writers Guild of America, 
East, granted him the second annual 
John Merriman Memorial award. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM ’26, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree from 
the Southwestern University, Mem- 
phis, where he delivered the com- 
mencement address in June. 


Michael Kammen, AA ’56, BA ’58, 
professor of American history and cul- 
ture and chairman of the history de- 
partment at Cornell University, has 
been named to the Society of Scholars 
of Johns Hopkins University. Profes- 
sor Kammen, the 1973 Pulitzer Prize 
winner in history, was honored as a 
former postdoctoral fellow at Johns 
Hopkins who has gained marked dis- 
tinction in his field. 


Steve Korcheck, BSP ’54, MAE ’66, 
EdD ’70, GW baseball and football 
star, former head baseball coach and 
member of the university’s Athletic 
Hall of Fame (G.W. Times, Oct/Nov 
75), has been named dean of instruc- 
tion at Manatee Junior College, Brad- 
enton, Fla. He had been chairman of 
the physical education department and 
assistant baseball coach there since 
1971. 


John F. T. Murray, MA ’61, was ap- 
pointed dean of the school of law at St. 
Louis University effective September 
1. Dean Murray had been a professor 
of law at the University of Georgia 
since 1965 when he retired as a colonel 
from the U.S. Army after 24 years of 
service. 
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C. Michael Price, AA ’64, BA ’65, has 
been named director of development at 
Trinity College, Washington. 


Harry H. Taylor, AA ’50, BA ’51, pro- 
fessor of English at Ball State Univer- 
sity, Muncie, Ind., has been awarded a 
$6,000 creative writing fellowship by 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
as one of 165 creative writers selected 
from 2,436 applicants. 


In the law 


Robert Ash, LLB ’18, has announced 
the merger of his law firm, Ash, 
Bauersfeld, Burton & Mooers, with an- 
other Washington firm, Kurrus & 
Jacobi, to form Kurrus & Ash. 


The Newell W. Ellison Student Assist~ 
ance Fund at GW’s National Law Cen- 


ter has been established with $50,000 
given by partners of the Washington 
law firm of Covington and Burling in 
honor of their partner Mr. Ellison, BA 
17, LLB ’21, a member of the firm for 
more than 50 years. He served on the 
University’s Board of Trustees for 26 
years and was made an honorary mem- 
ber in 1969. 


Larry W. Evans, JD ’65, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the patents and 
license division of the Standard Oil 
Company (Ohio). 


C. Cleveland Gambill, MPA ’72, has 
been appointed an assistant U.S. attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky. 


James P. Gregory, JD 61, has been 
named general counsel of the Perkin- 
Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, Conn. 


Paul Niebell, JD ’25, has finally seen 
the results of a case he has been work- 
ing on for 25 years. The Seminole Indi- 
ans in Florida are to receive a $16 mil- 
lion settlement as remuneration for 
land taken over by the federal govern- 
ment. Attorney Niebell began working 
for Indian tribes in 1930. The Law As- 
sociation honored him with permanent 
membership at his 50th class reunion in 
1975. 


Thomas C. Powley, BA ’67, has been 
promoted to assistant counsel on the 
investment law staff at State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company in Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


William B. Smith, JD ’55, was ad- 
judged winner of the American Bar As- 
sociation’s Ross Essay Award for an 
essay on legal services advertising. 


In the military 


Col. Harry A. Goodall, MS in BA ’67, 
has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
for outstanding service in Thailand, in- 
cluding the rescue of the SS Mayaguez. 
He was honored during recent ceremo- 
nies at Elmendorf AFB, Alaska, where 
he currently serves as vice commander 
of the Alaskan Air Command. 


Donald E. Haugen, MS in BA ’67, 
wing commander of the 459th Military 
Airlift Wing at Andrews AFB, Md. for 
Air Force Reserve, was promoted to 
brigadier general. 


Rear Admiral Paul Kaufman, MD ’47, 
was appointed deputy surgeon general 
and assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery for headquarters 
operations, the second highest position 
in the Navy Medical Department. 


TE 


Deaths 


Robert N. Anderson, BA ’21, LLB ’23, 
April 25, London, England 


Doris D. Armstrong, BS ’37, March 
12, Tulsa, Okla. 


Agnes N. Arnold, BA ’20, MAE ’34, 
May 11, Silver Spring, Md. 

Lena C. Artz, MA ’35, June 2, Wood- 
Stock, Va. 


Stephan Bauk, AA ’55, BAE ’57, 
March 21, Rockville, Md. 


Kirk V. Bell, LLB ’51, May 14, Bur- 
tonsville, Md. 


James F. Bird, LLB ’23, New Carroll- 
ton, Md. 


Robert R. Butturff, AA ’40, BA 40, 
February 15, Silver Spring, Md. 


C. Willard Camalier, DDS ’12, April 
22, Washington 


Ludwig Caminita Jr., BS 34, MA ’37, 
April 26, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Julia H. Ceranton, BA ’34, April 26, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Edward A. Christie, BA ’51, March 
15, New York, N.Y. 


Washington I. Cleveland, AB ’23, LLB 
26, March 13, Washington 


Arthur D. Condon, LLB’34, May 5, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Catherine M. Cowsill, BAE ’23, MAE 
37, January 29, Washington 


John R. Cummer, AA ’50, April 26, 
Washington 


Jacob M. Danish, AA ’35, BA ’37, 
MD ’40, May 14, Cape May, N.J. 
Arthur H. Davis, LLB ’30, May 1, 
Arlington, Va. 


Lewis Deschler, MPL ’32, JD ’32, 
LLD ’47, July 12, Bethesda, Md. 


Joseph J. Drago, MD ’26, March 4, 
Astoria, N.Y. 


William S. G. Dulin, BCE ’12, Febru- 
ary 29, Washington 

Lucy B. Du Val, BA ’18, MA ’23, 
March 28, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward J. Fanflik, AA ’33, JD ’39, 
June 4, Bethesda, Md. 

George R. Farrell, MD ’37, April 23, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Robert E. Fix, BA ’30, February, 
Washington 


Betsy B. Fowler, BA ’30, January 9, 
Georgetown, Texas 


Mildred Furber, AA ’48, April 2, 
Washington 


George F. Gemunder, BEE °44, April 
8, Washington 

Rex E. Greaves, BA ’42, May 9, 
Austin, Texas 


Ralph H. Gress, MA ’53, February 29, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cecil C. Guertler, LLB ’33, May 24, 
Arlington, Va. 


Rodney D. Hardy, MEA ’68, May 15, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Cyrus V. Hoaglund, BA ’28, LLB ’28, 
May 12, Wausau, Wis. 


Robert E. Johnson, AA ’52, BA ’55, 
April 16, Shorewood, Wis. 

Edward K. Jones, Att ’23, March 12, 
Washington 

George S. Jovanovich, MCL ’51, May 
20, Washington 

Wilbur P. Kane, LLB ’42, May 23, Sil- 
ver Spring, Md. 

Col. Quinton S. Lander, MAE ’60, 
April 25, Alexandria, Va. 

Thomas H. Lee, LLB ’37, February 9, 
Rigby, Idaho 


Samuel Lightman, LLB ’29, April 16, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Betty Lu S. Lowry, BA ’43, June 8, 
Arlington, Va. 


Mildred M. Lutz, BA ’32, June 7, 
Washington 

Helen B. Masson, BAE ’29, MA’35, 
May 19, Bethesda, Md. 

William A. McCarthy, BS ’23, Febru- 
ary 26, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mary L. McCausland, MAE ’44, May 
24, Silver Spring, Md. 

Marvin C. McFeaters, BA ’43, MA 
48, June 24, Washington 

Geraldine McWhorter, Att ’52, March 
26, Winder, Ga. 


John F. Miller, LLB ’24, June 22, 
Washington 


John T. Obenschain, MD ’42, Febru- 
ary 3, Redington Beach, Fla. 


Frederick L. Pearce, LLB ’25, June 9, 
Washington 

Howard W. Phillips, LLB ’11, April 
15, Washington 

Franklin E. Quale, JD ’34, April 17, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mildred J. Robertson, MAE ’46, June 
10, Silver Spring, Md. 


J. Allison Rupert, LLB ’31, LLM ’33, 
April 21, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Stuart H. Russell, AA ’39, BA ’42, JD 
’47, June 21, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


George M. Saegmuller, BS ’05, June 7, 
Arlington, Va. 

Eleanora H. Scott, BAE ’21, MA ’28, 
February 24, Washington 


Earl F. Sechrest, LLB ’25, June 5, 
Boise, Idaho 


Joseph B. Simpson Jr., JD ’34, March 
17, Takoma Park, Md. 


Col. Walter H. Sitz, LLB ’32, LLM 
’52, March 12, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Louis C. Smith, JD 34, MPL ’34, SJD 
35, April 20, Washington 


Margaret L. St. John, AA 63, Febru- 
ary 7, Alexandria, Va. 


J. Hartsell Stewart Jr., MD ’53, May 
13, Montgomery, Ala. 


Eugene F. Sweeney, ’26, who com- 
posed GW’s football fight song ‘Hail 
to the Buff and Blue,” July 30 in 
Washington. Sweeney first picked out 
the music on his banjo in a Kappa 
Sigma fireside sing in 1924. ‘‘He could 
play almost any instrument, and had a 
voice with plenty of volume,” recalls 
GW historian Elmer Kayser. 


Eleanor H. Thomas, NUR ’28, Janu- 
ary 11, Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 


Buford C. Utley, MA ’53, April 5, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Elizabeth A. Weber, BAE ’15, MA 
’21, January 21, Boca Raton, Fla. 


Langdon C. West Jr., LLB ’35, April 
23, Athens, Greece 


Wallace M. Yater, BA ’17, May 10, 
Washington 


Faculty/Staff 


Letitia Woods Brown, professor of 
American history and civilization, of 
cancer, August 3, Washington. (See 
story, page 4.) 


Jessie Martin, GW academic editor 
from 1940-67, June 6, Quebec. Gifts in 
her memory may be made in the form 
of contributions to the Jessie B. Martin 
Student Loan Fund, Development Of- 
fice, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Paul S. Putzki, MD ’15, former clini- 
cal professor of surgery, June 22, 
Lewes, Del. Expressions of sympathy 
may be in the form of contributions to 
the Paul S. Putzki Memorial Fund, 
Development Office, GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 
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OctNov76 15 


DC 0 


11-29 

Contemporary 
French Photographic 
Exhibition, Dimock 
Gallery 

16-17 

Parents’ Weekend 


17 
Golf, George Mason, 
Away 


18 
Golf, Big 3 Tourna- 
ment, Home 


20 

Soccer, American, 
Home 

20 

Tennis, George 
Mason, Home 


First Wednesday, 
Prof. Stefan Schiff, 
“Genetics and the 
Future of 
Humanity,” 8 p.m., 
University Club 

6 

Crew, Frostbite Re- 
gatta, Philadelphia 
8-Dec. 7 


Student Art Show, 
Dimock Gallery 


A 
0. 


21 

GWU Orchestra, 
George Steiner, Di- 
rector, 8:30 p.m., 
Lisner Auditorium 


22-23 
Tennis, Area Tour- 
nament, American 


U. 


23 
Soccer, Washington 
College, Home 


24 

Crew, Head of the 
Charles Regatta, 
Boston 


27 
Soccer, Federal City 
College, Away 


11-13 and 18-20 
Dramatic production 
of Brecht’s The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, 

8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater. The open- 
ing night perform- 
ance will be followed 
by a special alumni 
reception. Call 
Drama, 676-6178, 
for information and 
tickets. 


2 

GWU Chorus, 
Stephen Prussing, 
Director, 8 p.m., 
Lisner Auditorium 


3-4 

Dance Concert, 8 
p.m., Marvin Thea- 
ter. For information 


Ei call 676-6577. 


4 
Basketball, Dela- 
ware, Home 


4 
Swimming, St. 


Mary’s, Home 

4 

Wrestling, Virginia 
Commonwealth, 
Away 


The George Washington University 


29-30 

The Experimental 

| Dance Performance, 
8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater. For more 
information call 
676-6577. 

| 3 

| Soccer, Frostburg 
St., Away 


31 

Luther Rice Society 
Gala Evening. Tanya 
Remenikova, cellist, 
and Alexander 
Braginsky, pianist, 7 
p-m., Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater. 
Buffet reception to 
follow, Ballroom, 
Marvin Center. 


12 
Annual Founders 
Day Celebration for 
National Law Cen- 
ter, Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel 

13 

Estate Planning for 
Women Seminar, 
8:30 a.m.-1 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


13 

Soccer, Maiwand 
Lions S.C. of Read- 
ing, England, Home 
Scrimmage 


5-6 
Student Recitals, 4 
and 8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater 

7 

Basketball, St. 
Peter’s, Away 


8 
Wrestling, Towson 
St., Away 


Russian musicians 
Tanya Remenikova, 
cellist, and Alex- 
ander Braginsky, 
pianist, will perform 
at the annual Luther 
Rice Society gala 
evening Sunday, 
October 31. After the 
7 p.m. recital, a buf- 


fet will be served. 


15 
Faculty Recital, 8:30 
p.m., Marvin 

Theater 


18 
GWU Orchestra, 


George Steiner, Di- 


rector, 8:30 p.m., 
Lisner Auditorium 


22 


GWU Chorus, 


Stephen Prussing, 
Director, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


Annual members of 
the Luther Rice So- 
ciety are GW alumni 
and friends who have 
given the university 
51,000. Life mem- 
bers are those who 
contribute $10,000 
or make deferred 
gifts of $25,000 or 


more. 


26-27 

Basketball, Spider 

Classic, Richmond 

29 

Student Recital, 4 
-m., Marvin 

eater 


30 


Basketball, Wash- 
ington College, 
Home 


11 
Basketball, Connect- 
icut, Away 

11 

Swimming, Old 
Dominion, Away 


20-Jan. 15 
Edvard Munch: The 
Major Graphics, 

Dimock Gallery 


22 
Basketball, Athletes 
in Action, Home Ex- 
hibition 

28-29 

Basketball, ECAC 
Tournament, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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The Demise of 
The Respectable 


4 


A Portrait of 


The Face That Jenny— 
Launched a Mrs. Karl Marx, 
Thousand That is— 
Brushes Page 6 


& Etc.— 
Page 8 


Improving 
The Capability 
To Cope— 
Page 1 


ACIS: 
Fostering 
World Peace 
Through 
Sports— 
Page 11 


